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SHAKSPERE'S INCOME 
By Alwin Thaler 

Sir Sidney Lee in the last edition of his Life of Shakespeare 
contributed a chapter on Shakspere's financial resources which 
touches upon many of the new sources of evidence, contains valuable 
bibliographical material, and presents an interesting bird's-eye 
view of the theatrical business in Shakspere's time. 1 But its pre- 
sentation is at more than one point confused because of inadequate 
definition of terms, nor does it sufficiently emphasize some of the 
most characteristic elements of Elizabethan dramatic finance. 
Some further examination of these matters, at closer range, seems 
to me to be in order. Thus, he credits Shakspere " during fourteen 
or fifteen years of the later period of his life," that is to say, after 
he became a " housekeeper " or part owner of the Globe Theatre in 
1599, with an annual income " well exceeding 700 li. in money of 
the time," or, according to Lee's ratio of comparative values, over 
3500 li. in present-day money. On the basis of the available evi- 
dence these figures seem to me to be decidedly too high. Some of 
this evidence I propose to review in this article. 

In discussing Shakspere's income it is, of course, necessary al- 
ways to bear in mind the constantly decreasing purchasing power 
of money from Shakspere's time down to ours, but it is by no means 
easy to fix an exact ratio. Lee thinks that Shakspere's money was 
worth five times that of our day, and this valuation we may accept 
for the purposes of this article, though no agreement has been 

1 Twenty-seven years or more ago Fleay thought that " the interminable 
dissertations as to how Shakapere got his money may as well come to an 
end, especially as he had his shares for nothing." (See Fleay's discussion 
of the 1635 Globe and Blackfriars Share Papers, in his Chronicle History 
of the London Stage, p. 328, and compare Halliwell-Phillipps' Outlines, 7th 
ed., I, 312 ff.) Since Fleay's time the researches of Chambers, Wallace, 
Murray, and many others, have brought to light much new evidence which 
not only proves that strictly speaking Shakspere did not get his shares for 
nothing, but adds considerably to our general knowledge of Elizabethan 
dramatic finance and business management. Much of this new material, 
unfortunately, has remained unorganized; on the other hand there has been 
considerable diversity of opinion as to the proper interpretation of such 
parts of it as have attracted a/tention. 
82 
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reached either among economists or Elizabethan scholars. The 
weight of opinion favors a ratio of seven or eight to one, but Pro- 
fessor Thorndike has shown clearly that prices varied so consid- 
erably from article to article that at best only an approximate ratio 
can be reached. 2 It is important to bear in mind, however, that 
there was a particularly sharp inflation of money about 1570, with 
a steady rise in prices thereafter, culminating about 1640. This is 
abundantly attested by dramatic as well as economic records, but, 
as I shall indicate below, has been too little regarded by Lee and 
other writers who have tried to measure Elizabethan theatrical 
receipts on the basis of figures applying rather to the period just 
preceding the close of the theatres in 1642. 3 

The sources of Shakspere's income enumerated by Lee may be 
summed up as follows: (1) his "fixed salary" as an actor at the 
Globe and Blackfriars; (2) his profits as a housekeeper in these 
theatres; (3) his income as a playwright; (4) premiums for court 
performances by Shakspere's company, or other court grants; (5) 
incidental income from apprentice fees and other miscellaneous 
sources. Of these (1) and (2) are of chief importance. Lee gives 
us the following account of Shakspere's "salary": "Shake- 
speare's remuneration as both actor and dramatist between 1599 
and 1611 was also on the upward grade. The sharers or house- 
keepers were wont to draw for regular histrionic service a fixed 

'Shakespeare's Theater, p. 406. Other writers hold that Elizabethan 
and Jacobean money was worth all the way from three and a half to twelve 
times as much as ours, and one writer presents matters as though the 
earlier money had had at times one to one and a half, at times five to eight, 
at times fifty to sixty, and again five to ten times the purchasing power 
of our money. All this in a single book! (See M. Sullivan, Court Masques 
of James I., pp. 12, 144, 70 n. 3, 90.) — Of course no reference to the price 
fluctuations of our immediate day and hour is here intended. 

•See excerpts from Thorold Rogers, in Palgrave, Dictionary of Econ- 
omics, m, 191 ff. As early as 1583, William Hunis, Master of the Children 
of the Chapel Royal, felt the pinch of rising prices, and " considering the 
pryces of thinges present to the tyme past " prayed for an increased royal 
allowance for the support of the children. (See reprints in Wallace, Evo- 
lution of the English Drama, p. 156.)- In 1612 the Master of the Revels 
got for his office an increase of 20 li. over an earlier expense item of 30 li., 
and by 1636 the Master's personal fee from the royal treasury had increased 
100% over that paid him by Elizabeth. (See P. Cunningham, Revels Ac- 
counts, pp. xxii, zxi. ) 
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salary, which was at this epoch reaching its maximum of 180 li. 
a year." Before considering the accuracy of this figure I must call 
attention to the phrases italicized, since they seem to involve a 
rather serious misunderstanding of the business methods of the 
Elizabethan stage. Lee appears to regard the term " sharers " 
and " housekeepers " as identical in significance. " The share- 
holders," he says, " whether they were actors or dramatists or 
merely organizing auxiliaries of the profession, were soon tech- 
nically known as the ' housekeepers.' " Yet one need only turn to 
the 1635 Share Papers* (from which Lee draws his inferences 
concerning the size of Shakspere's " salary ") to see that this is 
not an adequate statement of the case. As a matter of fact two, 
or possibly three types of sharers should be distinguished. In the 
first place, there are the "housekeepers," the men or women who 
divided the proprietary profits of the playhouses. Housekeepers' 
shares were acquired by the investment of money or services in the 
building, rebuilding, and general maintenance of the theatres ; such 
shares were negotiable and were often acquired by inheritance. 
The construction of Elizabethan playhouses involved comparatively 
large amounts, the Theatre, in 1576, costing apparently 600 li., 
while the Fortune, in 1600, required 520 li., and 1000 li. for its 
rebuilding later. In 1613 the reconstruction of the Globe after the 
fire was even more costly, and as much as 1400 li. may have been 
expended. 5 In order to raise these large sums it was often neces- 
sary to interest a number of people. It was the sole business of the 
housekeepers as such to furnish a theatre and keep it in repair ; in 
return they received a portion of the total receipts, consisting at 
first of all, later of half the gallery receipts. They were not finan- 
cially or otherwise responsible for the productions. 8 This responsi- 
bility, including the purchase of plays, apparel and properties, and 

* See note 1 above. 

'See Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, pp. 28, 107, 112; also 1635 Share Papers. 

•This was the situation at the Globe and Blackfriars, the Red Bull, the 
Swan, and in general also in the Henslowe-Alleyn houses, the Rose, the 
Hope, and the Fortune. Only in the case of playhouses occupied by chil- 
dren's companies did the housekeepers' responsibility extend beyond this 
point, and with these we are not concerned here. (Compare the Greenfield 
Papers reprinted in Fleay's Stage, and the lawsuits found by Wallace and 
listed in Lee's chapter. Henslowe's Diary and the 1635 Share Papers point 
to the same conclusion.) 
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the employment of subordinate actors or "hirelings," was borne 
by the dramatic companies, whose leading members, usually ten to 
twelve in number, shared among them the receipts taken at the 
doors and the company's part of the gallery money. Here, then, 
we have the second type of " sharers." Shakspere must have been 
a sharer in his company at least as early as 1594, when he was 
important enough to be mentioned as one of the payees in a court 
payment to his company. 7 Before 1594, or while he was a hireling, 8 
Shakspere doubtless received regular weekly wages, but neither as 
actor-sharer after 1594 nor as housekeeper after 1599 could there 
have been any " fixed salary " properly speaking for him, — nor was 
there any such for the prominent actors in any of the companies. 
Perhaps not the least attractive thing about the actor's profession 
in Shakspere's time was the fact that the actors were to a very 
large extent their own capitalists and their own producers, — for 
even the companies of Henslowe and Alleyn chose and made their 
own productions, Henslowe acting merely as their banker, and not 
as a controlling manager in the modern sense of the term. 9 An 
actor-sharer's " salary " was simply his weekly share of the net 
receipts, and it was " fixed " only by the success of the plays and 
the size of the audiences. Thus he enjoyed the full benefit of com- 
pany prosperity, but in turn had to meet the lean seasons when the 
plague was abroad and closed the playhouses. At such times even 
country towns often forbade dramatic performances 10 and probably 
not even the King's Men drew salary, as would appear from the 

' See Halliwell-Phillipps, op. cit., I, 121. It does not follow, as Lee sug- 
gests (p. 299) that Shakspere got one-third of this payment, simply because 
he was one of the three payees mentioned by name in the warrant. The 
same reasoning would lead to the impossible conclusion that John Hemyngs, 
in whose name most of the court warrants were made out, received all the 
money meant for Shakspere's company as a whole. 

* Hirelings in the Henslowe companies were paid from 5 s. to 10 s. a week 
(see Greg, Henslowe's Diary, i, 201, Henslowe Papers, p. 33) and 6s. 
weekly appears to have been the average rate generally paid. In 1679 
Grosson in the School of Aouse gives this figure, and " twelve penny [a day] 
hirelings " are made the subject of a pamphleteer's scorn as late as 1620. 
(See Percy Simpson in Shakespeare's England, n, 254.) 

• See Hens. Dior., n, 120, Hens. Pap., p. 23. 

"See provincial records in the second volume of J. T. Murray's The 
English Dramatic Companies. 
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fact that King James granted them several subsidies to keep them 
together in times of plague. 11 

So many writers have followed Lee in speaking of Shakspere's 
" fixed salary " that it has seemed worth while to emphasize the 
characteristically Elizabethan method of company management 
from which he derived his income as an actor, though I have had 
to delay reviewing the evidence as to the size of the amount in 
question here and in the matter of his income as housekeeper in 
the Globe and Blackfriars. The obvious implication in all this is 
that Shakspere and some of his colleagues represent what may be 
termed a third type of " sharer " — an actor-sharer who was also a 
housekeeper. 12 There is no evidence to show that the Burbages in 
1599 took in as Globe housekeepers all the actor-sharers in their 
company, while in 1635 the three actor-sharers who wanted to be 
permitted to buy house shares in the Globe and Blackfriars point 
out very clearly that of the whole number of actor-sharers at 
that time only three were also housekeepers. 13 This custom of 
letting prominent actor-sharers buy or otherwise acquire proprie- 
tary shares is particularly associated with Shakespere's company, 
but there is evidence to show that it was not peculiar to this com- 
pany, as has sometimes been held. 14 

" See Cunningham, op. tit., p. xxxv. 

"Shakspere, of course, was at once actor-sharer, housekeeper, and play- 
wright. Charles Massye, an inferior playwright but a fairly prominent 
member of the Admiral's Men, enjoyed the same distinction. 

** Among the housekeepers who were not actor-sharers were Mrs. Condell, 
widow of Henry Condell, and Mrs. Robinson, widow of Richard Burbage. 

M Professor Thorndike (op. cit., p. 309) distinguishes between Shakspere's 
company and the others on this basis, and again (p. 258) specifically states 
that actor-sharers in the Henslowe-Alleyn companies apparently had no 
proprietary shares. Yet there is extant (see Bens. Pap., p. 13) an agree- 
ment between Henslowe and Alleyn on the one hand, and Thomas Downton, 
Admiral's Man, according to which the latter is to take over a share in the 
Fortune. The agreement, dated 1608, is not executed, but would seem to 
indicate that such arrangements were not unfamiliar to the Henslowe- 
Alleyn interests. Again, Charles Massye, an actor-sharer in the company 
which in 1618 took over the housekeepers' rights to the Fortune at an 
annual rental of 200 li., may have held a share in that house as early 
as 1613, when he asked Alleyn for a loan of 50 li., and pledged in security 
his earnings as an aotor-sharer and "that little moete I have in the play- 
houses." (See Eens. Pap., pp. 27, 28, 112.) Finally, Thomas Swynnerton, 
actor-sharer in Queen Anne's Men at the Red Bull, was a one-seventh owner 
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The 1635 petitioners just referred to. it will be remembered, 
complained to the Lord Chamberlain that the housekeepers were 
reaping the lion's share of the profits, while they, as mere actor- 
sharers, were doing the hard work for comparatively small remun- 
eration. John Shanks, one of the housekeepers whom the actors 
wished to see officially compelled to sell part of his holdings to 
them, answered by pointing out that " every one of the three peti- 
tioners for his owne particular hath gotten and received this yeere 
last past . . . the summe of 180 li." " Even without my italics 
it must surely appear that Shanks does not generalize as to the 
average income of the actor-sharers, but limits his remark to the 
preceding year. But the petitioners by no means admit the receipt 
of any such share even for the one year. Reckoning up their net 
receipts " one day with another throughout the yeere " they main- 
tain that "the actors share not above 3s."; in other words, the 
individual actor-sharer's income according to their estimate was 
about 55 li. a year. In drawing his inference concerning Shaks- 
pere's " salary " Lee accepts at its face Tame the estimate of Shanks, 
to whose interest it was to make the Lord Chamberlain believe that 
the actor-sharer's income was a large one, but who says nowhere 
that this amount represents a fixed salary or even a regular annual 
actor-sharer's income. The actors' lower estimate and their com- 
plaint about their comparatively narrow means must have seemed 
reasonable to Pembroke, for he granted their petition ; but here as 
in the case of other controversial documents Lee apparently looked 
at only one side of the question, and the Chamberlain's decision had 
no weight with him. A safer conclusion would doubtless be reached 
by assuming that the actor-sharer's income in 1635 lay somewhere 
between 55 and 180 li. If in addition we recall that there had been 
about twenty-five years of steadily rising prices between the end of 
Shakspere's acting career and the time of this controversy, it seems 
not unlikely that Lee has overestimated this part of Shakspere's 
income by almost fifty per cent., particularly in view of tEe fact 
that leading actors even after the Restoration apparently did not 
earn more than 90 or 100 li. annually. 18 

of that playhouse before 1605. (See documents printed by Wallace, Ne- 
braska University Studies, 1909, p. 188.) 

u See Halliwell-Phillipe, op. cit^ I, 314. 

" See Malone-Boswell, Shakspeare, m, 179 n. " Hart, the celebrated tra- 
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From the Globe, beginning 1599, and the Blackfriars after 1608, 
Shakspere's income as a housekeeper, according to Sir Sidney's 
calculation, amounted to " an aggregate yearly sum of some 300 li., 
equivalent to 1500 li. in modern currency," each theatre contribut- 
ing half this sum. It may be well to follow in some detail the 
calculation for the Globe, in which Shakspere's holdings entitled 
him at first to one-tenth, and later, when additional housekeepers 
were admitted, one-fourteenth of the proprietary profits. Lee as- 
sumes average daily receipts of 15 li., and thus, allowing 200 per- 
formances per year, arrives at a total of 3000 li. gross annual re- 
ceipts. Of this amount he assigns one-half to the payment of the 
actors and general expense, leaving a profit of 1500 li. for the house- 
keepers, and thus 150 li. for Shakspere as a one-tenth owner. The 
growing receipts in the later years, Lee thinks, would more than 
make up for the small fraction of his holdings which Shakspere 
gradually surrendered in order to admit other housekeepers. 

Of the several factors which enter into this product only one is 
open to serious question, but that, after all, is the vital one. The 
weight of the evidence is heavily against so high a figure as 15 li. 
for the average daily receipts. To my mind Malone's citation from 
Sir Henry Herbert's Office Book is conclusive on this point. 17 Sir 
Henry, the shrewd and rapacious Master of the Kevels, obtained 
from the King's Men in 1628 the grant of two benefits annually, 
falling on " the second daye of a revived playe att my owne choyse," 
and his records for eleven such performances given during the next 
five and a half years show that the average gross receipts per 
performance were slightly over IO14 li, and the net return to Sir 
Henry about 8y 2 li. 18 Lee " dismisses this evidence with the re- 
mark that we have here " a somewhat special set of accounts," since 
" Herbert's benefits involved conditions which were never quite 
normal." This may be granted readily enough — provided we add 
that in so far as the receipts for these performances differed from 

gedian, after the Restoration had but three pounds a week as an actor, 
that is, about ninety pounds a year." (As a housekeeper, Hart, according 
to Malone, drew some 56 li. more.) " Betterton, even at the beginning of 
the [eighteenth] century had not more than five pounds a week." 

" Malone-Boswell, op. cit., m, 176. 

"Sir Henry tells us that 2 li. 5 s. were deducted from the gross receipts 
for expenses. 

"Life, p. 308 n. 
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the norm it must have been in that they were probably appreciably 
larger. For one cannot read Sir Henry's Office Book without real- 
izing that with all his naivete as a dramatic censor he was a verit- 
able expert in the delicate 'business of exacting every possible penny 
of tribute from the players. As Master of the Revels he knew what 
plays were popular and would bring him a substantial return. He 
was free to choose his own play except for first performances or 
new productions, and his records show that he chose, practically 
without exception, the most popular plays of Shakspere, Jonson, 
and Fletcher. 20 Yet after 1633 to the closing of the theatres he 
was glad to accept in place of his semi-annual benefits a gratuity 
of 20 li. a year. Here again it should be noted that we are almost 
twenty years after Shakspere. It follows that in computing the 
earnings of Shakspere's proprietary shares we cannot safely allow 
more than 10 li. for the average daily receipts at the Globe and 
Blackfriars, 21 particularly since this sum makes sufficient allow- 
ance for an increase over contemporary estimates of receipts at a 
somewhat earlier time. Thus, John Stockwood, attacking the thea- 
tres in a sermon preached in 1578, pointed to their large receipts, 
which according to his figures then amounted te 5 li. per perform- 
ance. 22 Stockwood would hardly have underestimated the players' 
takings. Again, in 1585, a German traveler named Samuel Kiechel, 
who enjoyed the novel pleasure of theatre-going in London and 
marvelled at the success enjoyed by the crowded houses, estimated 
the receipts of an ordinary performance at 5^ to 6% li. 2S 

"Among the plays named by the Master of the Revels were Othello, 
Every Man in His Humor, The Alchemist, and The Wild Ooose Ohase. 

"Mr. Greg's conjecture of 12 li. daily receipts at the Fortune deserves 
the careful attention due to all Mr. Greg's conclusions, but he himself 
admits that to get this amount it is necessary to assume that the galleries 
of the house must at times have been capable of accommodating at least 
fourteen hundred people, while, as he says, "on the basis of the known 
dimensions it is exceedingly difficult to imagine how even the Fortune can 
have accommodated more than 500 in the galleries." (See his Commen- 
tary, Hens. Diar., n, 135 n.) 

"See Malone-Boswell, op. cit., m, 50, n. 6. Stockwood assures us that 
2000 li. a year were " reaped " at eight playing places, each giving at least 
one performance weekly. 

" In describing his visit Kiechel says that at new plays, when according 
to his testimony, double prices were charged, the receipts were sometimes 
as much as fifty or sixty dollars. The German dollar of the period was 
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If, then, we substitute 10 li. for the 15 li. in Lee's calculation, 
we shall arrive at a sum of 100 li. as the annual return of Shak- 
spere's share as a housekeeper in the Globe. But this does not end 
the matter, for his Blackfriars profits are still to be considered. 
Lee notes that while admission rates at the Blackfriars were higher 
than those at the Globe, the former (a private theatre, and the 
winter quarters of Shakspere's company) was only half as large as 
the Bankside playhouse. Hence, to follow his reasoning, the aver- 
age daily receipts would probably not differ materially from those 
at the Globe. Sir Sidney concludes that Shakspere's share at the 
Blackfriars, in which he was entitled to one-seventh of the pro- 
prietary profits, must have brought him another 150 li. The im- 
plication is that the total proprietary profits were 1050 li. and the 
gross receipts 2100 li., a sum which, allowing 10 li. for the average 
daily receipts, would represent the takings of 210 performances. 
But the two houses were used by but one company — Shakspere's 
company, and even that great company could hardly have given 
200 performances at the Globe and 210 at the Blackfriars each 
year. It seems unlikely that with holidays, fires, plagues, and 
Puritans to contend against, the King's Men could have given 
more than 250 performances in the aggregate at their houses. 2 * 
150 of these performances at the Globe, at 10 li per performance, 
would have earned 75 li. yearly for Shakspere's one-tenth hold- 
ing in that house; his one-seventh share of the profits of the 
remaining 100 performances at the Blackfriars would have brought 

worth 4 s. 5 d. (Compare Shakespeare Jahrhuch, xlih, 313, and C. Harris, 
P. M. L. A., September, 1907.) 

"Malone estimated that about 200 performances per year could be given 
ordinarily ((Malone-Boswell, m, 179) and this estimate has been generally 
accepted as approximately correct. Between 1594 and 1597, however, the 
Admiral's Men somewhat exceeded this number, and averaged about 225 
performances per year. (See Bens. Dior., r, 13-54.) The estimate of 250 
performances makes allowance for occasional use of the Blackfriars by 
visiting companies. (See Sir Henry Herbert's Office Book.) The avail- 
able evidence would seem to indicate that these occasions were not fre- 
quent; even had they been, rental rates were so low that no very large 
addition to the housekeepers' income would have resulted. Before Shaks- 
pere's company took over the Blackfriars in 1608, the manager of the 
children's company occupying the house paid only 40 li. annual rent for it. 
(See Wallace, Neb. Univ. Stud., October, 1910, and the Greenstreet Papers 
in Fleay's Stage.) 
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a trifle less. Even if Sir Henry Herbert's Office Book did not 
furnish so palpable a clue in this connection, Lee's estimate of 
150 li. net return to Shakepere from each house would appear ex- 
cessive, since Shanks, in the 1635 Share Papers testified to his 
purchase of five Globe and Blackfriars shares in 1633-4 at an aver- 
age rate of 101 li. each, 25 -while the actor Swanston is said to have 
acquired a small holding in the Blackfriars two or three years 
earlier at the rate of 60 li. per whole share. It seems to me fairly 
certain, then, that Shakspere's total income as a housekeeper in the 
two theatres did not exceed 150 li. yearly, as against Lee's estimate 
of 300 li. 29 

Up to this point, then we have seen Shakspere's " fixed salary " 
of 180 li. reduced to an actor-sharer's income of 90 li., and 300 li. 

"Shanks was trying to make the Lord Chamberlain understand that his 
investment as a housekeeper was a considerable one; hence his figures 
certainly do not represent an underestimate. 

"Lee (p. 30911.) supports his estimate by a more or less debatable 
interpretation of other litigation concerning shares. A careful reading of 
the Keysar suit against the BlackfriarB housekeepers in 1612, leads me 
to think that Keysar's estimate of 1500 li. for the housekeepers' profits 
covers not six months as Lee takes it, but the period from August 9, 1608 
to February 8, 1610. Even so, Keysar's estimates and claims are vehe- 
mently denied by Burbage, Eemyngs, and the rest, who characterize their 
opponent's charges as " uncertaine, scandalous, untrue," and point to their 
" apparant faltes, slaunders & absurdeties." The Ostler suit, again, as 
Lee freely admits, clearly represents an overvaluation of shares, though its 
purely expository material supplies valuable information concerning the 
Globe and Blackfriars. Mrs. Ostler (John Hemyngs' twenty -year-old 
daughter, and the widow of one of his young colleagues) in 1615 sued her 
father for 600 li. This sum represents her estimate of the value of one 
share each in the Globe and Blackfriars, each share to run fifteen years. 
These shares, she charges, were being withheld from her by her father. 
Any conclusions which might be drawn herefrom are subject to discount 
for two reasons : Hemyng's answer, which might have furnished a corrective 
for the young lady's guess, is not extant; and her estimate, after all, is 
concerned not with the yearly income of shares, but with the surrender 
value of shares having nominally fifteen years to run. (Shanks' shares 
mentioned above, it should be noted, had a much shorter life.) Finally, 
Lee throws out of court entirely the evidence supplied by the Witter suit. 
He does this because Witter's suit was dismissed. Yet the fact remains 
that, in spite of mutual denials and recriminations, both parties to the suit 
were agreed that before the fire in 1613 Globe shares were worth not more 
than 60 li. (For detailed references see bibliography of litigation, Lee, 
p. 310.) 
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annual proprietary profits to 150 li. Thus, of the hypothetical total 
income of over 700 li., 480 li. would appear to be reduced to 240 li., 
— just one-half of Lee's estimate. I believe that this proportion 
will, in general, hold for the three sources of income that remain 
to be considered, though I cannot deal with them at equal length. 
The evidence here, it should be noted, is at best very uncertain, 
and any conclusions that may be reached are bound to be largely 
conjectural. Notwithstanding this fact, Shakspere's income as a 
playwright is an item not to be disregarded, though I am once more 
forced to think Lee overrates it in crediting Shakspere with 60 li. 
annually from this source between 1599 and 1613-14, an average 
of 50 li. per play for the seventeen plays he wrote during this 
period. In explaining this estimate Lee calls attention to the fact 
that Brome, just before the close of the theatres, was getting 20s. 
weekly in "poet's wages" at the Cockpit. Sir Sidney does not 
note, however, that in 1598-99 only 6 and 8 li., respectively, were 
paid for two plays in which no less a man than Brome's master, 
Ben Jonson, collaborated. 27 Even much later Ben lamented the 
fact that his muse had " proved but a mean mistress " to him, while 
in 1619 he told Drummond that all his plays had never brought 
him 200 li. 28 He had written a dozen plays of his own at this time, 
and had collaborated in at least four others, from which it would 
appear that his plays paid him less than 15 li. each. 29 And many 
of these plays, of course, were produced by Shakspere's company. 
It is clear that the playwrights fared better after 1600 than before, 
but it does not seem likely, in view of the evidence just cited, that 
even Shakspere's plays could have brought their author more than 
a total of 25 li. each, — which is only half the sum Lee assigns to 

"See Hens. Dior., I, 93, 111-12. 

"See Drummond 's Conversations with Ben Jonson, Shakespeare Soc, 
1842, pp. 35, 37, and compare P. Sheavyn, The Literary Profession in the 
Elizabethan Age, p. 92. 

" It is possible, of course, that Jonson stated the case somewhat pessi- 
mistically. I may note, however, that in The Case is Altered, one of his 
early plays, the price of 20 li. for a play is set forth as an almost impos- 
sible ideal. Antonio Balladino, representing the playwright Anthony Mun- 
day, refuses at all costs to write merely to please the gentry. " An they 
give me twenty pounds a play," he says, " I'll not raise my vein." (Act I, 
Sc. 1). Of course this might conceivably be a gibe at Munday, but the 
evidence of Henslowe on Jonson's own earnings at this time makes such an 
intrepretation very doubtful. 
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them. From this source, then, Shakspere probably did not draw 
over 30 li. a year, as against Lee's estimate of 60 li. 

In the matter of Shakspere's income from court performances 
given by his company, and in general as regards other emoluments 
accruing to him through patronage of royalty or the nobility, the 
evidence again warrants a scaling down of Lee's estimate. Sir 
Sidney notes correctly that as groom of the chamber Shakspere 
drew 2 or 3 li. annually. 30 On the other hand, in basing his con- 
clusions upon the court payments between 1609 and 1614, Lee 
overrates that part of Shakspere's income which was derived from 
court performances. These payments, according to Lee, averaged 
160 li. per year, or 15 li. for Shakspere, on the assumption that 
twelve men shared in the gains. I find, however, that between 1603 
and 1616 the royal treasury paid Shakspere's company a total of 
1616 li. 13s. 4d. for performances at court, which would bring 
Shakspere's annual receipts from this source down to about 10 li. 81 
This brings me once more to a casting up of accounts. I have 
stated above my reasons for believing that Lee's estimate of 480 li. 
a year for Shakspere's earnings as actor-sharer and housekeeper, 
should be reduced to 240 li. I have now to add that as against the 
78 li. a year with which Lee credits Shakspere as a playwright and 
court performer, I think we can admit only 43 li. So far, then, as 
against Lee's estimate of about 560 li. a year for Shakspere from 
four of the five sources of income mentioned, the evidence points 
toward only a trifle over 280 li. 

But one further item of importance remains to be considered. 
Sir Sidney's grand total of over 700 li. provides not only for the 

" Lee speaks also of further " perquisites and gratuities," as an example 
of which he cites the 1604 grant of 21 li. 12 s. to Shakspere's company, in 
payment of three weeks' attendance at court in connection with the extra- 
ordinary festivities in honor of the , Spanish ambassador. This example 
sufficiently indicates, however, that the gratuity accruing to the individual 
sharer was not very large, considering the time spent; such occasions, 
moreover, could not have been very frequent. Some allowance is, however, 
made for items of this sort in the amount assigned below to Shakspere's 
miscellaneous income. (See Lee, pp. 314, 382.) 

" My figures are based upon reprints and summaries of treasury warrants 
by Chalmers, Apology; Collier, Annals of the Stage; Chambers, in Mod. 
Lang. Rev., 1906, 1909; Cunningham, Revels; Wallace, Evolution of the 
English Drama. 
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sums derived from the various sources just discussed, but in addi- 
tion leaves a residue of about 150 li. yearly, the source of which is 
not specified but which would presumably represent miscellaneous 
income from apprentice fees and other occasional perquisites and 
gratuities. 32 Here we are led more and more into the realm of con- 
jecture. There is no evidence, for example, to prove that Shake- 
pere the actor had an apprentice from whom he might have pock- 
eted a premium on taking him in charge, though it is known that 
Kemp, Burbage, and Hemyngs among his colleagues were thus pro- 
vided. 33 Even granting that he had time and inclination to use 
this source of revenue, it would be difficult to show that his income 
would have been increased appreciably thereby. Henslowe in 1595 
had to pay 2 and 3 li., respectively, in premiums, when he had his 
nephew and niece apprenticed, 34 and though larger sums were some- 
times paid we can hardly draw any safe conclusions as to Shak- 
spere's income from this source, except — in my opinion — that it 
probably did not amount to very much. On the other hand some- 
thing should be allowed for Shakspere's returns from his invested 
property. All this is so difficult to calculate that I find it safest to 
leave the matter here. After making all reasonable allowances, it 
seems to me, in view of the material I have already reviewed in 
detail, that 150 li. is far too large a sum to assign to Shakspere's 
miscellaneous income. I believe that 75 li. would be a generous 
estimate. In conclusion, then, the reader must decide whether the 
evidence presented warrants my belief that Shakspere's income 
probably did not exceed half the total of over 700 li. a year with 
which he has been credited. 

An income of 350 li. would still have left him a very prosperous 
man. Mistress Anne Page expresses herself quite definitely on the 
subject : 

" O, what a world of vile ill-favour'd faults 
Looks handsome in three hundred pounds a year ! " *■ 

33 See note 30 above. 

"See Lee, p. 314; Malone-Boswell, in, 482, 485, etc. 

" Hens. Dior., I, 78. 

"Merry Wives, in, 4, 32. Ci. II Antonio and Mellida, rv, 1, 257: "An 
I were worth but three hundred pound a year more, I could swear richly; 
nay, but as poor as I am, I will swear the fellow hath wrong." 
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Shakspere's income was probably not much larger than that of 
Slender, but even so it was large enough to enable him to make 
those purchases of land and other property in Stratford and London 
in which, according to Lee, he invested about 70 li. annually be- 
tween 1599 and 1613, particularly since at least some of his invest- 
ments are known to have been in interest-bearing property, while 
others were in part covered by mortgages. 38 With 350 li. a year 
he could have managed to pay also the 15 to 20 li. yearly charges 
upon his playhouse shares" and to accumulate the sum of about 
375 li. which, in addition to his real property already accounted for 
above, is all he disposed of in his will. 38 

It is perhaps not strange, after all, that from their own day 
down to the present Elizabethan actors should have been reputed 
wealthier than they probably were. Press agents' stories of the 
fabulous earnings of modern performers in and out of the legiti- 
mate drama — and the public's unfailing appetite for such stories — 
bear their own significance to the student of the earlier drama. 
And Elizabethan actors were apparently as quick to realize sound 
advertising values as any that have followed. "Witness the exploita- 
tion of Burbage, Condell, Sly, Sinkler, and Lowin in the induction 
to The Malcontent, of Burbage and Field (" your best actors ") in 
Bartholomew Fair* 9 of Thomas Greene of the Red Bull in Greene's 
tu Quoque, and the gigantic advertising success of Kemp's Nine 
Daies Wonder. No doubt they welcomed the glowing picture of the 
actor's happy lot presented to the admiring public by the hungry 
students in the Return from Parnassus; probably they did not 
resent even Robert Greene's half envious account 40 of their un- 
limited financial resources. More reliable evidence points unmis- 

» See Lee, pp. 315, 457. 

** Compare note 1 above. In addition to rent of about 7 li. a year on his 
Globe and Blackfriars shares, Shakspere had to pay his share toward the 
rebuilding of the Globe after the 1613 fire, perhaps as much as 100 li. 
(See Wallace in the London Times, October 2-4, 1909, and in Neb. Univ. 
Studies, October 1910.) 

w See reprint in Neilson and Thorndike, The Facts About Shakespeare, 
p. 208. 

"Act V, Sc. 3. On Thomas Greene see Hazlitt, Dodsley's Old Plays, 
XI, 240. 

* See A Qroatsworth of Wit, in Grosart's Qreene, xn, 131. Lee (p. 298) 
erroneously places the passage in Never Too Late. 
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takably to a somewhat less extravagant but no less cheering con- 
clusion. It indicates that Shakspere and his colleagues were com- 
fortably well to do without being plutocrats rolling in wealth. Not 
even Edward Alleyn, the one very rich man among them, is a real 
exception to the rule, for he made most of his money by real estate 
speculation and wisely spent most of it endowing a college. 

Harvard University. 



